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INTRODUCTION. 

BY  "  The  Christian  View  of  Man,"  we  mean  what 
Christianity  teaches  us  about  Man's  nature,  pur 
pose,  and  destiny  ;  also  what  Christianity  tells  us 
that  Man's  life  and  conduct  were  meant  to  be  and 
must  be,  if  he  tries  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
he  has  been  created.  Clearly  this  is  a  far  larger 
subject  than  can  be  adequately  treated  in  so  small 
a  book  as  this  :  we  must,  therefore,  limit  the 
range  of  our  study.  This  I  propose  to  do  by 
confining  our  attention  almost  entirely  to  what 
Christ  Himself  has,  in  various  ways,  taught  us 
about  Man.  It  would  be  instructive  to  study  the 
development  and  the  various  applications  of 
Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject  by  His  followers 
in  different  ages,  and  under  various  conditions  : 
for  certainly  we  may  learn  much  that  is  useful  by 
noticing  the  different  interpretations  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  given  to  Christ's  princi 
ples.  And,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  account  of  "  The  Christian  View 
of  Man,"  we  should  have  to  do  this.  But  now, 
owing  to  the  limitations  of  space,  we  can  only 
deal  with  the  essential  elements  of  the  subject; 
we  must  go  simply  to  the  Fountain  Head,  and 
study  at  the  Source  the  teaching  which  has  been 
so  variously  interpreted,  and  often  so  richly 
applied. 
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Before  we  do  this  let  me  say,  there  seem  to  be 
at  the  present  time  special  reasons  why  this 
subject  should  be  carefully  studied.  We  are  fre 
quently  told  that  the  great  question  to-day  is  the 
"  Social  Question,"  with  its  many  difficult  prob 
lems  all  demanding  solution.  At  heart,  this 
question  is  concerned  with  what  are  sometimes 
termed  the  "  rights  "  of  man,  with  what  is  due  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  that  is,  with  their 
proper  treatment.  But  from  another  point  of 
view  this  question  is  equally  concerned  with  the 
duties  of  man,  with  what  man  ought  to  do,  as 
well  as  with  what  he  should  receive,  possess,  and 
enjoy.  Actually,  these  two  points  of  view  cannot 
be  separated.  For  if  one  man  speaks  of  what  he 
ought  to  receive,  he  thereby  implies  something 
which  some  other  man  or  body  of  men  ought  to 
render  to  him  ;  if  he  speaks  of  how  he  ought  to  be 
treated,  he  implies  the  manner  in  which  others 
ought  to  treat  him.  But  our  idea  of  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  of  what  we  ought  to  receive,  will 
ultimately  depend  upon  our  conception  of  the 
powers  and  of  the  needs  of  human  nature,  that  is 
finally  upon  our  "  View  of  Man." 

Elsewhere  I  have  dealt  with  The  Christian 
Vieiv  of  Society.*  Here  I  would  only  remind  my 
readers  of  what  I  have  there  explained — that  man 
does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  society,  but  rather 
that  what  we  mean  by  "  society  "  exists  for  the 
sake  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  composing 
it.  We  must  also  remember  that  all  our  laws  and 
social  arrangements  must  finally  be  framed  and 

*  In  another  Manual  of  this  same  series. 
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administered  according   to  our   idea   of  man,   of 
his  nature  and  his  needs. 

There  is  one  fact  of  history — capable  of  the 
fullest  proof  from  the  witness  of  the  past — which 
I  must  not  fail  to  mention  : — Christianity  made  a 
whole  world  of  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  human  life,  that  is,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  each  single  individual.*  If  we  read 
ancient  history  carefully,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  absolutely  reckless  waste  of  human 
life  which  it  records.  A  purpose  has  to  be  accom 
plished,  if  only  to  gratify  the  whim  of  some  tyrant ; 
a  conquest  has  to  be  made,  if  only  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  some  ruler  ;  a  city  or  country  has  to 
be  sacked  or  pillaged,  if  only  to  permit  the  lusts 
of  some  circle  of  parasitic  courtiers  to  be  indulged. 
In  such  cases  as  these  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  thought  of  the  loss  of  human  life  which  the  pro 
ject  would  involve.  A  would-be  conqueror  seems 
only  to  have  considered  whether  he  had  sufficient 
troops  for  his  purpose ;  very  rarely  does  he  appear 
to  have  thought  how  many  of  these  would  perish, 
or  what  they  would  suffer  in  order  that  his  ambi 
tion  might  be  gratified ;  still  less  frequently  did 
he  give  a  thought  to  the  sufferings  of  those  to  be 
conquered — possibly  even  destroyed.  A  useless 
and  wanton  destruction  of  human  life,  such  as  was 
seen  in  "wars  of  extermination,"  was  a  common 
practice  in  prae-Christian  times,  even  amongst 


*  The  terrible  threat  in  Isaiah  xiii.  12,  "  I  will  make  a 
man  more  precious  than  fine  gold,  even  a  man  than  the 
golden  wedge  of  Ophir,"  may,  in  the  light  of  Christianity, 
be  read  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future  high  valuation  of  man, 
even  as  an  exhortation  to  placing  (in  practice)  an  infinite 
value  on  man. 
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nations  who,  judged  by  other  standards,  we  know 
from  history  were  far  from  being  savages.  Two 
other  examples  may  be  added  of  this  wholly 
inadequate  conception  of  the  value  of  human  life 
in  olden  days,  especially  among  heathen  nations  :* 
First,  the  universal  existence  of  slavery,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  slave  as  "  a  chattel,"  as  a  being 
without  rights,  whose  very  life  was  at  the  mercy 
of  his  owner.  Secondly,  the  common  practice  of 
infanticide,  whereby  weakly  children,  and  children 
not  wanted,  were  exposed  to  perish.  To  these  two 
proofs  (that  is,  if  human  life  is  to  be  valued  for 
its  moral  quality,  as  well  as  for  its  mere  physical 
existence),  a  third  might  be  added  from  "  the 
frightful  liberty  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  which 
in  Greece,  and  at  last  in  Rome,  was  thought  so 
natural."!  But,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  con 
gratulate  ourselves  that  inadequate  conceptions  of 
the  value  and  sanctity  of  human  life  are  altogether 
things  of  the  past.  Such  are  all  too  common 
to-day  in  Mahornmedan  and  heathen  lands,  also 
in  countries  where  there  is  an  inadequate  concep 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  issues  of  the  Incarnation, 
where  we  find  a  merely  nominal  Christianity,  or 
an  impure  conception  and  expression  of  the 
Gospel.  I  And  both  past  history  and  present 
experience,  when  intelligently  studied,  refute  the 
assertion  that  it  is  to  "  civilisation  "  rather  than 
to  Christianity  that  we  owe  a  more  enlightened 

*  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
show  that  a  higher  value  was  placed  on  human  life  by  the 
Jews  than  by  other  nations  of  antiquity. 

t   Dean  Church,   The  Gifts  of  Civilisation,  p.   165. 

I  e.g.,  By  the  Government  in  Russia  ;  and  among  certain 
classes  in  such  countries  as  Spain,  Southern  Italy,  and 
Central  America. 
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humanitarianism.*  Men  sometimes  point  cyni 
cally  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  what  are  termed  the 
44  Ages  of  Faith  "  ;  they  remind  us  of  the  cruelties 
then  commonly  perpetrated  in  so-called  Christian 
countries.  But  they  forget  how  very  imperfectly 
christianised  Europe  was  in  those  days ;  they  for 
get,  too,  how  far  in  advance  the  Church  was  of 
the  average  standard  of  the  time.  They  talk  of 
"  the  evils  of  the  monastic  system,"  but  they  for 
get,  or  are  ignorant  of,  the  noble  work  of  the 
monasteries  as  schools  of  learning,  as  alms- 
houses  for  the  poor,  as  hospitals  for  the  sick,  as 
asylums  for  the  weak  and  aged.  They  forget  what 
immense  sums,  relative  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  age,  were  in  those  days  given  for  charitable 
purposes. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  not  until  the 
Reformation  was  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  the 
value  of  the  individual  human  soul  clearly  recog 
nised.  But  this  assertion  needs  careful  qualifi 
cation.  Certainly  the  right  of  direct  access  of  the 
individual  to  God  was  recovered  at  the  Refor 
mation,  as  were  the  doctrines  of  individual 
responsibility  to  God,  and  of  direct  personal 
salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  alone.  And  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  will 
show  us  that  the  wray  to  many  strange  actions 
then  committed  actually  lies  in  the  contemporary 
belief  in  the  infinite  value  of  the  individual — a  belief 
due  to  Christianity.  Amidst  much  which  was  either 
distinctly  un-Christian,  or  very  imperfectly  Chris- 

*  On  "  true  "  and  "  false  "  civilisation,  see  Dean  Church, 
op.  cit.  p.  131  :  "  The  true  subject  of  civilisation  is  the  man 
himself  and  not  the  circumstances,  the  instruments,  th« 
inventions  around  him." 
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tian,  the  Medireval  Church  does  seem  throughout 
to  have  retained  the  "  belief  in  the  ethical  signi 
ficance,  the  imperishable  value  of  the  individual."* 
Again,  a  careful  study  of  the  process,  and  still 
more  of  the  issues,  of  the  Reformation  shows 
how  its  earlier  faith  in  the  spiritual  rights  of  the 
individual  tended  to  degenerate  into  a  belief  in 
theological  formula?  and  systems  of  church 
government,  i.e.,  to  evils  similar  to  those  which 
infected  the  Mediaeval  Church.  I  have  not  space 
to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  conception  of  the 
value  of  the  individual  since  the  Reformation;  but 
the  subject  will  repay  study.  Those  who  read  this 
period  with  care  will  notice  how  again  and  again 
movements  which  in  their  conception  were 
designedly  humanitarian,  ultimately  tended  (from 
a  devotion  to  some  abstract  theory  of  church  or 
civil  government,  i.e.,  in  their  pursuit  of  logical 
completeness)  to  forget  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
individual.! 

At  present  the  position  with  regard  to  "  The 
Value  of  the  Individual  "  is,  as  I  have  said,  one 
of  peculiar  interest  :  it  is  also  one  of  great  com 
plexity.  During  recent  years  we  have  undoubtedly 
witnessed  a  rapid  growth  of  humanitarian  feeling 
nnd  sentiment,  which  in  essence  is  distinctly 
Christian.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  entirely 
inspired  by  a  study  of  the  humanitarian  activities 
of  Christ,  as  these  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
And  this  humanitarianism,  which  is  a  firm  belief 
in  the  value  of  the  individual,  is  inspiring  the  lives 
and  the  work  of  many  who  stand  altogether  out- 


*  Bussell,  Christian  Theology  and  Social  Progress,  p.  63  ; 
cf  pp.  66,  67.       t  Ibid.,  pp.  92,  93. 
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side  the  organised  work  of  all  "  the  Churches." 
That  in  its  origin  this  inspiration  is  due  to  Christian 
influences,  to  careful  Christian  teaching  in  the 
past,  and  to  an  atmosphere  strongly  charged  with 
Christian  sentiment  in  the  present,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  is  due  to  a  more  careful  study,  and 
to  a  more  widely-diffused  knowledge,  of  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  due  in  no  small  mea 
sure  to  the  teaching  of  the  great  evangelical 
leaders,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Church  of 
England,  during  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  to  such  men 
and  women  as  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Hannah  More.* 
Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  many  of  those 
who  to-day  are  working  outside  4<  The  Churches  " 
are  living  upon  Christian  moral  and  spiritual 
capital,  bequeathed  to  them  by  definitely  Christian 
parents  and  teachers  ;  and  they  are  constantly,  if 
unconsciously,  inspired  by  the  example  of  those 
who  are  strong  and  firm  believers  in  a  very  definite 
Christian  Faith. 


CHRIST'S  VIEW  OF   HUMAN   NATURE  SEEN  IN 
I. — His  USE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

For  us  now,  as  I  have  said,  "  The  Christian 
View  of  Man  "  must  be  what  we  can  learn  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  view  of  man. 

If  I  wish  to  discover  any  great  teacher's  view  of 
man  I  should  not  only  listen  to  what  he  said 

*  A.  V.  Dicey,  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England, 
p.  107. 
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about  man  ;  I  should  not  even  be  content  to  add 
to  this  my  observation  of  how  he  actually  treated 
other  men ;  I  should  watch  how  he  treated  and 
employed  his  own  human  nature. 

We  must  do  all  this  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  but 
we  must  reverse  the  process.  We  must,  first, 
watch  His  employment  of  the  whole  of  that  human 
nature,  with  all  its  powers,*  which  He  took  upon 
Him  at  His  Incarnation,  for  He  then  assumed  a 
perfect  Humanity.  We  must  then  study  His  treat 
ment  of  all  the  many  various  men  and  women  and 
children  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  His  human 
life  on  earth,  He  is  described  as  coming  in  contact. 
Lastly,  we  must  study  what  He  said  about  man. 

A  study  of  the  Incarnation — "  a  subject  for 
devout  study  "f — must  be  the  foundation  of  our 
task.  Here,  as  always,  a  true  conception  of 
Christian  doctrine,  an  intelligent  and  genuine 
acceptance  of  Christian  belief,  is  the  only  stable 
condition  for  living  a  Christian  life.  And  already 
we  are  seeing  the  results  of  the  wisdom  which  has 
led  some  of  our  most  learned  and  reverent 
Christian  teachers  during  the  last  few  years  to  lay 
special  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
without  which  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  impossible. 

The  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  was  entirely 
voluntary;  for  while  God  "sent"  His  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  Christ  emptied  Him 
self,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  becoming  in  the 

*  Cp.  Bishop  Ken's  hymn  : — 

"  That  all  my  powers  with  all  their  might 

In  Thy  sole  glory  may  unite." 
•f  Westcott,  Christus  Consummate?,  pp.  84  ff. 
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likeness  of  men.*  Here,  as  in  all  else,  Christ  and 
the  Father  are  one  in  purpose  and  in  will.  We 
must  take  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  words.  Christ 
became  incarnate  in  a  very  humble  position  of  life. 
He  took  upon  Himself  simply  human  nature.  He 
neither  claimed  nor  employed  any  advantage  of 
wealth,  birth,  or  position.  He  would  manifest 
the  possibilities  of  human  nature  apart  from  any  of 
these  so-called  advantages.  Simply  in  and  through 
human  nature  He  would  redeem  the  world.  He, 
very  God  of  very  God,  deliberately  chose  human 
nature  as  the  sphere  and  instrument  whereby  this 
work  of  infinite  importance  should  be  accom 
plished.  By  meditation  on  this  we  may  see  how 
infinitely  high  was  Christ's  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature  for  fulfilling  the 
Divine  purpose. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  have  as  clear  a 
:onception  as  possible  of  what  the  New  Testament 
teaches  us  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  "  It 
s  not  ....  the  union  simply  of  the  Divine 
mature  with  the  human — for  that  we  acknowledge 
n  the  case  of  every  believer  through  the  in- 
iwelling  Spirit — but  the  entrance  of  a  Divine 
Power  into  the  human.  .  .  .  These  personalities 
ours  are  human  and  continue  so,  no  matter 
how  filled,  penetrated,  possessed,  with  the  light 
and  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  they  may  be; 
DUt  His  was  a  Personality  of  a  higher  rank — a 
Divine  Personality,  which  entered  into  the  limita- 
:ions  and  conditions  of  humanity  from  abo^  e, 
which  was  not  originally  human  as  ours  is,  but 
Became  so.  "f 


*  Philipp.  ii.  5  ff. 

t  Orr,    The    Christian     View    of    God    and    tht    World, 
Dp.  279  /. 
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I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  following 
words  of  Bishop  Westcott  which  state  the  doctrine 
very  clearly,  seeing  how  great  is  the  mystery* 
involved.  Commenting  on  the  statement,  "  The 
Word  became  flesh,"  he  writes,!  "The  clear 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  so 
far  as  we  can  apprehend  it,  lies  in  the  recognition 
of  the  unity  of  the  Lord's  Person  before  and  after 
the  Incarnation.  His  Personality  is  Divine.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  affirm  that  His  Humanity 
is  real  and  complete.  He,  remaining  the  same 
Person  as  before,  did  not  simply  assume  humanity 
as  something  which  could  be  laid  aside  :  He 
became  flesh.  He  did  not  simply  become  "  a 
man  "  :  He  became  "  man."  The  mode  of  our 
Lord's  existence  on  earth  was  truly  human,  and 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  human  existence; 
but  He  never  ceased  to  be  God.  And  the  nature 
which  He  so  assumed  He  retains  in  its  prelection. " 

I  lay  great  stress  upon  the  need  of  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
because  without  this  we  cannot  have  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
which  is  another  great  revelation  of  Christ's  view 
of  man.  By  the  means  which  He  employed  to 
effect  this — because  He  wrought  it  in  and  through 
human  nature — Christ  again  shows  how  highly 
He  regarded  the  capacity  of  our  nature.  We 
speak  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  but 
in  truth  we  cannot,  even  in  thought,  separate 
these ;  for  the  Atonement  was  the  only  conceivable 

*  In  the  ordinary,  but  not  the  New  Testament  meaning 
of  the  word. 

t  On  St.  John  i.   14. 
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end  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Incarnation  the 
only  possible  condition  for  the  Atonement.  Here, 
again,  I  will  quote  Professor  Orr.  "  We  do  not 
do  justice  to  the  stupendous  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
if  we  neglect  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  its 

revealed  ends If  Christ  came  to  do  only 

the  work  of  a  prophet  or  of  a  philanthropist  or  of 
a  teacher  of  ethical  truth,  the  Incarnation  would 
shrivel  up  into  an  absurdity.  The  means  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ends.  But  who  will 
say  this  of  the  actual  ends  for  which  the  Son  of 
God  came  into  the  world?  Who  will  say  that  if 
a  world  was  to  be  redeemed  from  sin  and  guilt  and 
spiritual  bondage — to  be  renewed,  sanctified,  and 
brought  into  the  fellowship  of  life  with  God — 
anyone  less  than  Divine  was  adequate  to  the  task. 
Here,  again,  the  Christian  view  is  in  keeping  with 
itself.  There  is  a  proportion  between  the  Incar 
nation  and  the  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  it."* 

There  is  yet  another  doctrine  which  we  must 
remember  if  we  would  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
11  The  Christian  View  of  Man."  This  I  will  call 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Divine  Image,"  and  which  is 
asserted  in  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  "  And  God  said,  let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  .  .  . 
And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him  ;  male  and  female 
created  He  them."  If  to  these  words  we  add  the 
following  from  Gen.  v.  i,  3,  "  In  the  day  that  God 
created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He 
him.  .  .  .  And  Adam  .  .  .  begat  a  son  in  his 
own  likeness  after  his  image,"  and  these  words 
*  Orr,  ibid.t  pp.  285  /. 
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from  Gen.  ix.  6,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of 
God  made  He  man  " — if,  I  say,  we  bear  these 
similar  passages  in  mind,  we  see  that  the  Image 
was  not  lost  by  the  Fall,  but  "  is  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  race. ":  If  now  to  the  above  pas 
sages  we  add  these  words  from  James  iii,  9, 
"  Men  which  are  made  after  the  likeness  of  God," 
we  see  that  this  doctrine  is  accepted  by  the  New 
Testament,  that  is,  by  Christianity.  I  draw 
attention  to  the  assertion  of  the  Divine  Image 
being  the  "  inalienable  property  "  of  the  human 
race  because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
Divine  choice  of  human  nature  as  the  instrument 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world  :  it  is  another  proof 
of  the  high  estimate  of  the  capacity  or  possibi 
lities  of  human  nature.  Speaking  of  the  Incar 
nation,  Professor  Orr  \vrites,  "  It  is  evident  that 
such  an  event  could  never  have  taken  place  .  .  . 
had  humanity  been  a  hopelessly  ruined  and 
rejected  race. " 

I  must  not  dwell  at  any  greater  length  upon 
these  three  great  doctrines.  All  I  would  urge  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  said  upon  the  Atonement 
is  to  point  out  how  man's  redemption  is  essen 
tially  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  we 
can  only  think  of  this  death  in  connection  with 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  We  see  Him,  in 
order  to  effect  God's  purpose  cf  redemption  and 
salvation,  offering  perfectly  and  completely  His 
Divine-human  nature.  Can  we  ask  for  a  more 
complete  proof  of  God's  and  Christ's  high  esti 
mate  of  human  nature,  when  we  see  it  chosen  as 

*  Laidlaw,  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Man,  pp.  99  ff. 
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the  vehicle  through  which,  or  the  instrument  by 
which,  the  Atonement  was  realised?  It  was 
through  nothing  else,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
perfect,  entire,  and  complete  sacrifice  of  a  human 
life  of  infinite,  because  of  Divine,  holiness  that  the 
Atonement  was  accomplished.  The  more  care 
fully  we  study  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the 
more  clearly  shall  we  see  how  it  is,  in  and  through 
human  nature,  a  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  Will,  and 
also  an  inspiration  for  human  conduct.  The 
Divine  Will  is  expressed  in  such  universal  laws 
as,  "  Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake 
shall  find  it  "  ;*  "  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  earth  and  die  it  abideth  by  itself  alone, 
etc.  ";f  "Without  shedding  of  bloodj  is  no  remis 
sion  of  sins."  All  these  sayings  assert  the  law 
of  life  through  death,  of  dying  to  live. 

From  the  example  of  Christ,  from  what  He 
wrought  in  His  human  nature,  His  beloved  dis 
ciple  drew  directly  the  lesson  of  what  we  must  do 
in  our  human  nature.  "  He  laid  down  His  life 
for  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren.  "§  Then,  in  the  words  which  follow, 
"  But  whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  etc.,"  St. 
John  adduces  a  daily  possible  application  of  the 
principle  upon  which  Christ  acted.  Thus  we  learn 
from  one  who  knew,  if  anyone  ever  has  known, 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  what  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  purposes  of  human  life — a  purpose  we  must 
always  keep  clearly  in  sight  if  we  would  under 
stand  "The  Christian  View  of  Man." 

The  lessons  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement, 

*  St.  Matt.  xvi.  25.       |  St.  John  xii.  24.       J  Heb.  ix.  aa. 
§   i  John  iii.   16. 
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and  Divine  Image  seem  to  be  gathered  up  in 
the  great  assertion  of  St.  John,  "As  many  as 
received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  right  to  become 
children  of  God  even  to  those  who  believe  on  His 
Name.""  Through  Christ's  atoning  work,  and 
through  faith  in  Christ  as  revealed  in  His  human 
nature  and  human  life,  man  is  enabled  to  become 
what  he  was  meant  to  be.  To  this  I  would  add 
one  thought  more.  Speaking  of  Christ  as  he  had 
known  Him  upon  earth,  St.  John  writes,  "  We 
behold  His  glory,  "f  With  these  words  we  must 
compare  the  saying,  "  A  living  man  is  the  glory 
of  God.  "|  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  mind  the 
thought  of  man  created  in  the  Image  of  God. 
Thus,  in  a  human  life — in  the  human  life  of  Christ 
in  all  its  fulness — through  Christ's  action  in 
taking  human  nature  upon  Himself — was  "  the 
Glory  of  God"  manifested.  Here,  I  believe,  is  the 
crowning  revelation  and  proof  of  Christ's  view  of 
the  sacredness  and  the  boundless  possibilities  of 
human  nature. 

CHRIST'S  VIEW  OF  HUMAN   NATURE  SEEN  IN 
II. — How  HE  TREATED  OTHERS. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  what  we  may  learn  of 
"  Christ's  View  of  Man  "  from  studying  His 
treatment  of  other  men.  His  attitude  towards 
them,  His  treatment  of  them,  may  be  described 
as  one  of  true  helpfulness,  and  this  through  the 
highest  service  freely  rendered  to  them.  Christ 
thus  shows  us  that  man  needs  help,  and  by  His 

*  St.  John  i.    12.  t  St.  John  i.    14. 

J  Gloria  Dei  vivens  homo. — 
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choice  of  human  nature  as  the  instrument  of  this 
help,  He  shows  us  that  it  can  only  be  given 
through  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  the 
Divine  Nature  and  Power  in  ourselves. 

We  will  first  consider  Christ's  view  of  the  needs 
of  man.  His  idea  of  their  real  needs  is  often 
widely  different  from  men's  own  conception  of 
these.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  know 
ledge  and  in  the  possession  of  the  completest 
wisdom  available,  that  we  must  attempt  to  obey  the 
exhortation,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them."*  Christ's  life  on  earth  was  mainly  occu 
pied  in  teaching  and  healing.  Both  of  these  works 
He  committed  to  His  disciples  ;  both,  we  believe, 
He  has  committed  to  us.  Man  needs  knowledge, 
he  needs  also  to  be  taught  and  encouraged,  indeed 
to  be  compelled,  to  think  and  to  reason.  To  impart 
knowledge,  and  to  encourage  people  to  think  is 
the  true  work  of  the  teacher.  Man  also  often 
needs  health  and  strength ;  to  supply  the  condi 
tions  whereby  these  may  be  obtained  and  enjoyed 
is  a  work  to  which  every  follower  of  Christ  is 
called. 

"  Christ's  View  of  Man  "  may  be  seen  in  His 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  highest  in  man.  We, 
too  often,  are  content  to  appeal  to  something 
much  lower.!  Man,  Christ  teaches  us,  is  capable 
of  learning,  thinking,  and  reasoning.  Therefore 
Christ  imparts  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge; 
He  also  demands  careful  and  strenuous  thought. 

*  St.  Matt.  vii.  12. 

t  This  truth  must  be  remembered  in  all  efforts  to  h«lp 
and  to  raise  others. 
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He  uses  such  phrases  as  "  What  think  ye?"* 
"  O  foolish  men  and  slow  of  heart,  "f  "  Do  ye  not 
yet  perceive?"]:  Christ  is  evidently  fearful  lest 
any  action  of  His  should  appeal  to  man's  lower 
nature,  e.g.,  His  words  of  rebuke  to  the  multi 
tude,  "  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  saw  signs  " — 
actions  of  mine  which  tend  to  arouse  thought — 
"  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves  and  were 
filled.  "§  His  treatment  of  the  woman  of  Samaria|[ 
is  both  an  appeal  to  her  higher  nature,  and  a 
rebuke  to  her  constant  tendency  to  turn  the  con 
versation  to  less  important  subjects.  Christ's 
treatment  of  St.  Peter, U  indeed  of  His  other  dis 
ciples,  is  governed  by  a  faith  that  the  best  in  them 
will  yet  assert  itself — a  faith  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  Judas,  was  amply  justified  in  the  future. 
His  rebukes  of  the  Pharisees  were  inspired  by  the 
feeling  that  with  their  immense  advantages,  and 
therefore  possibilities  for  usefulness,  they  were 
prostituting  these  to  trivial,  selfish,  and  unworthy 
ends.  We  constantly  feel  that  Christ  is  sure  that 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  Jews  were  capable  of 
very  different  conduct.  As  we  come  nearer  to  the 
scenes  which  culminate  in  the  Crucifixion,  our 
Lord's  view  of  man,  as  seen  in  His  treatment  of 
both  His  disciples  and  His  enemies,  becomes  more 
and  more  clear.  The  feet-washing  in  the  upper 
room**  is  a  parable  in  action  of  man's  duty  to  his 
fellows,  as  this  duty  was  actually  performed  by 
Christ  in  His  earthly  life.  Christ's  attitude 
towards  His  accusers,  and  towards  His  various 

*  St.  Matt.  xxi.  28.  t  St.   Luke  xxiv.   25. 

\  St.  Mark  viii.  17.     §  St.  John  vi.  26.     ||  St.  John  iv.  7  ff. 

H  St.  Luke  xxii.  32.  **  St.  John  xiii.   i  ff. 
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judges  reveals  His  conviction  that  all  these  were 
acting  very  differently  from  what  they  were 
capable  of  acting. 

If  we  turn  to  our  Lord's  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  suffering  we  have  an  additional  revelation  of 
His  "  View  of  Man."  He  evidently  placed  a  high, 
though  not  the  highest,  value  upon  physical 
soundness.  Physical  health  or  strength  or  vigour 
or  perfection  was  not  to  Him,  as  to  the  Greek, 
an  end  in  itself.  It  was  not  even  man's  most 
essential  need.  This  is  evident  from  His  treatment 
of  the  paralytic,  where  the  action  described  by 
"Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  precedes  that 
described  by  "  Arise  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."* 

Light  is  again  shed  upon  Christ's  "View  of 
Man,"  if  we  remember  that  He  never  behaved  con 
temptuously  towards  anyone,  neither  was  He  ever 
guilty  of  hatred  of  a  human  being.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  exhibited  the  whole  range  of  human 
feeling,  from  the  tenderest  love  and  compassion, 
to  the  sternest,  even  the  hottest,  anger;  but  we 
never  see  Him  displaying  either  hatred  or  con 
tempt.  Man  was  intrinsically  too  precious  for 
such  feelings,  and  the  feelings  are  an  indication 
of  our  estimate  of  value. 

If  we  take  Christ's  works  of  healing  as  a  whole, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplying  or  restoring 
to  men  their  normal  powers  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  live  a  normal  life.  This  is  the  view  with 
which  the  true  follower  of  Christ  must  regard  the 
duty  of  helping  to  supply  surgical  aid,  medical 
treatment,  or  sick  nourishment  to  those  who  need. 
Christ  placed  men  in  such  a  physical  or  mental 
*  St.  Matt.  ix.  2  and  5. 
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state  as  would  enable  them  to  do  their  work,  to 
earn  their  living,  and  also  to  be  helpful  to  otherg 
rather  than  dependent  upon  them. 


CHRIST'B  VIEW  OP  HUMAN  NATURB  SEEN  IN 
III. — WHAT    HE    SAID    ABOUT    HUMAN    NATURE. 

We  must  now  briefly  examine  some  of  our 
Lord's  sayings  about  man,  as  indicating  His 
4  View  of  Man."  There  can  be  no  question  of 
either  His  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or 
of  His  deep  insight  into  it.*  Many  more  than 
Nathanaelf  must  have  asked  themselves  the  ques 
tion,  "'  Whence  knowest  thou  me?"  And  I 
think  that  not  a  little  of  the  bitterness  of  His 
enemies  was  due  to  the  conviction  that,  while  they 
were  playing  a  part  before  the  people,  Christ  was 
all  the  time  reading  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  I 

It  is  with  our  Lord's  positive  teaching  about 
man  that  I  wish  chiefly  to  deal.  First,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  our  Lord  teaches  the  infinite  value 
of  man  as  man.  There  is  a  tone  of  irony  directed 
against  the  religious  leaders  of  that  day  in  the 
exclamation,  "  How  much,  then,  is  a  man  of  more 
value  than  a  sheep  !"§  For  it  is  notorious  how 
the  Pharisees  despised  the  common  people. ||  Then 
what  stronger  assertion  of  the  value  of  man  can 
there  be  than  this,  "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.  "U  The  same  conviction  is  seen 
in  what  has  been  termed  the  "  economy  "  of 
Christ's  method  of  working** — his  constant  care 

*  St.  John  ii.  24,  25.  t  St.  John  i.  48. 

I  St.  Matt.  ix.  4.     §  St.  Matt.  xii.   12.     ||  St.  John  vii.  49. 

f  St.  Matt.  x.  30.  **  St.  Matt.  xii.  ao. 
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for  the  waste  products  of  society,  which  are  so  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  worthless,  e.g.,  the  tax-col 
lectors,  the  "  sinners,"  and  the  harlots.  The 
parables  of  the  "  Lost  Sheep,"*  and  the  "  Lost 
Coin,"t  emphasise  the  same  truth.  He  is  con 
stantly  speaking-  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
nature.  He  spoke  clearly  of  the  possibilities  of 
St.  Peter ;  He  saw  Mary  Magdalene  converted 
from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  devotion  to  Himself ;  J 
He  taught  the  possibilities  in  the  Prodigal  Son  at 
his  worst  ;§  and  He  named  Saul  the  persecutor 
"A  chosen  vessel"||  for  His  purpose  to  mankind. 
He  asserted  frequently  that  men's  feelings,  and 
even  their  crimes  were  due  to  want  of  guidance 
and  to  lack  of  knowledge.  In  their  failure  to 
supply  this  knowledge,  and  to  provide  this 
guidance  and  leadership  lay  one  of  our  Lord's 
severest  condemnations  of  the  religious  teachers 
of  that  time.U 

But  Jesus  taught  that  man  needs  not  only 
guidance,  he  needs  constant  spiritual  and  moral 
support.  With  all  our  Lord's  solicitude  for  the 
human  body,  and  His  exertions  on  behalf  of  man's 
physical  welfare,  as  witnessed  by  His  frequent 
works  of  healing,  He  always  laid  greater  stress 
on  man's  spiritual,  than  on  his  material,  needs. 
He  gave  emphasis  to  the  Old  Testament  saying, 
"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  "** 
He  asserted  that  "  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  posses- 

*  St.  Luke  xv.  2-7.  t  St.  Luke  xv.  8-10. 

t  St.  Luke  viii.  2.     §  St.  Luke  xv.   17,   18.     ||  Acts  ix.   15. 

T  St.  Matt.  xvi.   19.  **  St.  Matt.  iv.  4. 
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seth. "'  And  the  gloss  of  St.  Jeromef  on  the 
single  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  we 
ask  for  anything  outside  ourselves,  gives  at  least 
a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Frequently  does  our  Lord  teach  man's  need  of 
constant  spiritual  communion  with  God  and  with 
Himself.  The  first  is  taught  by  His  own  habit  of 
prayer,  the  second  by  the  simile  of  "  The  Vine  and 
the  Branches,"  by  the  discourse  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Capernaum,|  and  by  the  words  He  used  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  § 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  in  which  to 
speak  of  Christ's  teaching  upon  the  "  Fatherhood 
of  God,"  which  has  been  termed  the  fundamental 
idea  of  all  His  teaching.  On  this  doctrine,  again 
and  again  asserted  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  and 
that  both  directly  and  indirectly,  we  have  implied 
not  only  man's  value,  but  his  creation,  sustenta- 
tion,  and  education  by  God  ;  also  the  need  of  man's 
submission  to  his  heavenly  Father's  will,  so  far 
as  that  can  be  learnt.  The  doctrine  of  the  Father 
hood  of  God  is  the  key  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And 
as  prayer  is  the  most  intimate  of  all  revelations 
of  the  human  spirit,  so  the  Lord's  Prayer  contains 
Christ's  clearest  teaching  upon  His  conception  of 
man's  true  ideals  as  well  as  upon  his  right 
relationship  to  God.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  Everything  that  is  small  and 

*  St.  Luke  xii.  15. 

t  On  St.  Matt.  vi.  n.  Panem  nostrum  supersubstan- 
tialem  da  nobis  hodie. 

I  St.  John  vi.  53  ff. 

§  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  26  ff.  (Much  controversy  as  to  Christ's 
meaning  might  have  been  spared,  had  men  remembered 
Eastern  modes  of  speech.) 
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selfish  melts  away,  and  only  four  things  are  left 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pray — 
the  daily  bread,  the  daily  trespass,  the  daily 
temptation,  and  the  evil  in  life.  "* 

Another  great  truth  upon  which  our  Lord  con 
stantly  dwells  is  man's  responsibility,  both 
towards  God  and  his  fellow-men.  The  Fatherhood 
of  God  implies  the  Brotherhood  of  men.  The 
great  truth  of  personal  responsibility  is  the  sub 
ject  of  parable  after  parable,  e.g.,  of  "The 
Talents,"  "The  Pounds,"  'The  Ten  Virgins," 
"The  Wicked  Husbandmen,"  etc.  The  respon 
sibility,  personal  in  itself,  must  be  discharged 
socially,  so  I  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  it  here, 
as  I  have  treated  it  at  length  in  the  companion 
Manual  to  this  on  The  Christian  View  of  Society. 

CHRIST'S  TEACHING  ON  SIN  IN  MAN. 

A  study  of  "  Christ's  View  of  Man  "  must 
include  a  careful  examination  of  Christ's  teaching 
upon  sin  in  man.  This  is  a  great  subject.  Here 
I  can  only  deal  with  a  few  of  the  chief  points,  and 
with  these  only  in  brief  outline.  As  Christ  teaches 
the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul,  so  He  teaches 
the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  results  of  sin  ; 
for  sin,  if  persisted  in,  implies  the  loss  of  the  soul. 
Christ  teaches  that  the  source  of  sin,  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  "heart,"  e.g.,  in 
the  mind  and  will.  It  is  out  of  man's  heart  that 
sin  proceeds,!  it  is  not  that  which  is  outside,  but 
that  which  is  within  man  that  is  the  source  of 
sin.  But  the  wrong  use  which  man  makes  of  many 

*  Harnack,    What  is  Christianity?  p.  65. 
t  St.  Mark  vii.  21. 
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things,  not  essentially  evil,  he  turns  them  into 
causes  and  instruments  of  evil.  Again,  while 
Christ  shows  us  that  some  men  are  far  better,  and 
some  far  worse  than  others,  no  man  is  entirely 
free  from  sin.* 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  a  defective 
sense  of  the  real  nature  and  sinfulness  of  sin  is 
very  closely  connected  with  the  inadequacy,  the 
want  of  clearness  and  definiteness,  of  much  of 
both  our  theological  and  social  teaching  at  the 
present  time.  As  Bishop  Gore  so  well  says,  "  It 
is  my  persuasion,  which  deepens  with  every  year 
of  experience,  that  there  will  be  no  revival  of 
vital  religion  among  us,  on  any  large  scale,  or 
with  any  adequate  results,  except  through  a 
deepening  of  the  sense  of  sin  :  a  return  to  the 
properly  Christian  view  about  the  meaning  of  sin 
and  its  consequences ;  and  that  this  is  needed  in 
all  classes  of  society  and  among  all  kinds  of 
men.  "f 

The  particular  sins  to  which  Christ  most  often 
referred,  and  to  which  He  evidently  regarded  man 
as  most  liable,  are  pride,  hypocrisy,  resentment, 
and  unmercifulness.J  Here,  as  always,  we  see 
His  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Then  He 
did  not  so  much  regard  sin  in  its  actions,  in  its 
outward  manifestations,  as  He  regarded  it  in  its 
essential  nature:  e.g.,  as  a  disease  or  corruption 
of  the  character,  as  a  wrong  disposition,  as  a  per- 


*  St.  Matt.  vii.   n.     "  If  ye  then  being  evil,"  etc. 

t  The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion,  p.  231. 
The  two  sermons  in  this  volume  on  "The  Permanent  Creed" 
and  "The  Christian  Idea  of  Sin"  should  be  carefully  read. 

J  Stevens,   The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  304. 
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version  of  the  will,  as  the  source  of  all  forms  of 
selfishness,  as  a  setting  up  of  man's  will  against 
the  will  of  God.  He  also  regards  it  as  a  moral 
darkness  and  moral  bondage.  It  is  a  kind  of 
"  Sonship  to  Satan,  a  radical  inner  perversion,  a 
blindness  in  heart  and  mind  to  truth  and  good 
ness."*  Our  tendency  to-day,  from  our  defective 
sense  of  sin,  is  to  regard  it  as  little  different  from 
failure,  or  simply  as  a  want  of  goodness,  as  a 
merely  negative  quality.  Christ's  teaching  is 
quite  different  from  this,  and  the  best  of  all  ways 
to  realise  His  estimate  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  its 
strength  is  to  remember  the  price  which  He  paid 
to  accomplish  the  possibility  of  man's  redemption 
from  its  power. 

It  is  most  frequently  in  connection  with  this 
redemption,  and  in  connection  with  forgiveness, 
that  Christ  speaks  of  sin.  Indeed,  the  essential 
message  of  Christ  is  the  possibility  of  this  redemp 
tion  and  this  forgiveness  through  faith  in  Himself. 
His  work  was  nothing  else  than  the  making  of 
these  possible. 

While  we  must  beware  of  a  defective  sense  ot 
sin — arising  from  a  defective  view  of  man,  of 
man's  condition,  and  of  Christ's  work  for  man — 
we  must  also  remember  that  by  some  religious 
teachers  a  Far  darker  view  of  man's  condition  has 
been  taken  than  Christ's  own  teaching  seems 
actually  to  justify.  Christ  does  not  teach  that  any 
man  is  wholly  evil,  or  that  he  is  so  entirely 
depraved  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  salva 
tion.  The  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and 
especially  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  has  been 

*  Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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termed  Christ's  apologia  for  His  belief  in  human 
nature.  "Christ  knew  nothing  of  such  artificial 
distinctions  as  that  made  by  theologians  between 
natural  and  spiritual  goodness,  according  to 
which  men  may  be  described  as  totally  depraved 
religiously,  however  great  their  civil  virtues,  such 
as  uprightness,  generosity,  and  charity.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  ever  estimated  sin  so  seriously 
and  truly."* 

Connected  with  Christ's  view  of  man  and  His 
view  of  sin  is  His  view  of  man's  free-will,  for  this 
issues  from  His  teaching  of  man's  moral  responsi 
bility.  Man  has  a  moral  sense,  and  can  exercise 
moral  affection.  He  can  know  right  from  wrong, 
and  if  he  uses  the  means  which  God  has  given 
him,  he  can  do  right.  Without  free-will,  without 
the  possibility  of  choice — that  is  of  wrong  as  well 
as  of  right — man  would  not  be  fit  to  become,  as 
Christ  regards  him  as  capable  of  becoming,  a  son 
of  God,  and  of  living  as  such.  Man  has  a  capacity 
for  knowing,  loving,  and  obeying  God  :  it  is  only 
sin  which  prevents  men  from  doing  these,  which 
blinds  men  to  God's  true  Nature,  and  causes  them 
to  rebel  against  the  laws  which  God  has  ordained 
for  their  permanent  welfare,  f 

CHRIST'S  TEACHING  ON  IMMORTALITY. 

The  last  element  in  "  Christ's  View  of  Man  " 
which  we  must  consider  is  His  teaching  about 
man's  destiny.  Here,  as  so  often,  our  Lord's 

*  Stevens,  op.  cit.  p.  306. 

t  There  is  a  most  admirable  sermon  on  "Sin  in  Christian 
Light  "  in  Bishop  Talbot's  Aspects  of  Christian  Truth, 
pp.  217  ff. 
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teaching  is  as  much  indirect  as  direct.  What  I 
mean  is  that  while  our  Lord's  teaching  as  to 
man's  immortality  does  not  occupy  a  large  space, 
relatively  to  His  teaching  as  a  whole,  yet  this 
great  truth  is  everywhere  assumed.  It  is  import 
ant  that  we  should  insist  on  this,  for  "  the 
'  modern  '  man  to-day  is  endeavouring  to  con 
struct  an  ethics  for  men  and  women  who  possess 
no  immortality."*  Not  that  he  has  any  parti 
cular  justification  for  doing  this,  because  here, 
(at  least  in  part),  as  elsewhere,  science  is  being 
found  not  antagonistic,  but  helpful,  to  the  Gospel. 
"  Immortality  stands  to-day  on  a  stronger  basis 
than  ever,  not  because  of  the  conviction  of  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  but  because  men  like  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  John  Fiske 
and  Professors  Royce  and  Shaler  .  .  .  undismayed 
by  the  assaults  of  epistemology,  are  convinced 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  something  more 
than  the  child  of  auto-suggestion  and  feminine 
hysteria."! 

We  must  be  careful  to  discriminate  between 
Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject  and  the  crude 
ideas  of  others  upon  it.  We  are  apt  to  confuse 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  with  impres 
sions  formed  from  studying  the  poets  and  painters 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Inferno  and  the  Purga- 
torio  are  magnificent  poems,  in  which  we  find 
some  very  excellent  moral  and  spiritual  teaching, 
as  well  as  some  wonderful  creations  of  the 
imagination ;  but  we  can  find  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  no  proofs  of  the  truth  of  many  of  Dante's 

*  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order, 
pp.  70  ff.  t  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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statements.  The  same  is  true  of  many  wonder 
ful  pictures  of  the  Judgment,  of  Heaven,  and  of 
Hell  (e.g.,  those  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa), 
which  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  loved  to  draw. 

As  we  study  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself 
upon  this  subject  in  the  Gospels,  we  notice  that 
we  never  find  Him  engaged  in  proving  the  fact  of 
a  conscious  life  beyond  the  grave,  because,  as 
Professor  Geden  says,  when  He  was  dealing  with 
this  matter  He  was  "  but  adopting,  assuming, 
and  making  the  basis  of  impressive  exhortation 
and  teaching  what  the  majority  at  least  of  His 
contemporaries  believed."*  If  we  recollect  this, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  multi 
ply  quotations  from  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
subject.  The  following,  which  are  only  a  few  out 
of  many  which  might  be  adduced,  will  show  how 
clearly  Christ  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
"Many  will  say  unto  Me  in  that  day,  etc.  ";f 
"  Every  one  therefore  who  shall  confess  Me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before  my 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven";!  "  For  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  come  in  the  Glory  of  His  Father  with 
His  angels  ";§  "In  the  regeneration  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory  "  ;||  "  Henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  "11  To  these  we 
may  add  the  parable  of  "  The  Rich  Man  and 


*  Dictionary    of   Christ   and    Gospels,    art.    Immortality, 
vol.  i.,  p.  785.     (This  article  should  be  read.) 

t  St.  Matt.  vii.  22.    J  St.  Matt.  x.  32.    §  St.  Matt.  xvj.  27. 
||  St.  Matt.  xix.  28.  U  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  64. 
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Lazarus,"  where,  in  the  imagery  which  Christ 
uses,  He  appeals  to  the  commonly-accepted  belief 
of  His  age. 

I  must  not  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
important  and  difficult  word,  *'  aionios  " — 
"eternal,"  "everlasting" — whose  exact  mean 
ing  in  various  passages  has  been  so  much  debated. 
But  as  a  further  proof  of  what  I  have  already 
stated,  I  may  remind  my  readers  that  whereas  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  "  Eternal  Life  "  is  fre 
quently  described  as  a  future  possession,  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  it  is  more  usually  regarded  as  a 
present  possession,  showing  that  this  "  Life  "  is 
essentially  the  same  here  and  hereafter.  The 
great  point  to  remember  in  Christ's  teaching 
about  man's  immortality  seems  to  be  the  believer's 
essential  connection  with  God.  The  believer  is  a 
partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  hence  he  is 
immortal  as  that  Nature.  It  is  this  conviction 
which  we  receive  from  our  Lord's  teaching,  and 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  our  hope  of  immor 
tality.  It  is  in  this  conviction  that  the  Christian 
lives  and  works  here.  He  feels  that  he  shares  in 
the  blessings  in  which  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Atonement  have  made  him  a  partaker.  He 
believes  that  life  here  and  now  may  be  lived  in 
communion  with  God  and  Christ,  and  that  it  is 
but  the  earnest  of  a  life  of  infinitely  closer  com 
munion  with  God  hereafter.  This  conviction  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  truly  Christian  View 
of  Man. 

It  would,  as  I  commenced  by  saying,  be  both 
interesting  and  deeply  instructive  to  trace  in 
detail  the  effects  of  the  "  Christian  View  of  Man  " 
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during  the  ages  since  the  Ascension,  when,  we 
believe,  Christ  carried  His  incarnate  life  in  all  its 
fulness,  and  so  our  human  nature,  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  practical  effects  of  the  Chris 
tian  doctrine  of  man,  where  rightly  held,  have 
always  been  very  great,  and  we  may  see  much  of 
these  effects  round  us  to-day.  The  best  of  all 
ways  to  judge  the  difference  which  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  man — which  regards  man  as  an  end 
in  himself,  and  never  as  merely  an  instrument  for 
the  ends  of  another — has  made  in  the  treatment  of 
man,  is  to  compare  the  way  men  were  treated  amid 
the  old  civilisations  of  prae-Christian  times  with 
the  treatment  which,  in  the  light  of  His  Master's 
teaching,  the  true  Christian  accords  to  his  fellow 
man  to-day.  For  he  knows  that  his  Master,  who 
was  God  Incarnate,  died  for  all  men.  But  the 
true  Christian  is  not  content  to  treat  men  rightly 
himself ;  he  demands  that  other  men  shall  also 
treat  men  so. 

THE  END. 
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